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GRAHAM PETRIE 


Alternatives to Auteurs 


First naturalized in the United States through the work of 

Andrew Sarris, the auteur “theory” has been violently attacked and 
ingeniously defended; critics considering themselves auteurists 

in some sense now occupy posts of academic and other power, with 
beachheads at such influential publications as the New York Times and 
with sometimes astonishingly solemn influence on neophyte critics. 
Lately, however, two new tendencies have appeared: 

some critics generally outside the fray are willing to admit comfortably 
that ‘“‘Nous sommes tous auteuristes”’ (reducing the great debate to 

the triviality some say it always deserved ) while others have begun, 

as in the article below, to attack auteurism at its heart: as a factual 
misunderstanding of the film-making process. Sarris, who can be 

a genial polemicist, is no doubt capable of following Marx’s lead 

and announcing one day soon that he is not an auteurist. 


“No one ever really has final cut, even 
when you’re the producer. Somebody else 
always owns the picture, and there’s al- 
ways always someone ready to take it 
away from you and screw it up.” 

JOHN HUSTON! 


GEIST. I don’t know if you have final 
CUL 2-4-4 


SCHAFFNER: [ don’t. I don’t think any- 
body in the U.S. of A., who makes a film 
for a major distributor, has final cut.? 


The auteur theory was essentially an attempt to 
by-pass the issue of who, ultimately, has control 
over a film—an issue that Huston and Schaffner 
disclose with brutal frankness. By distilling 
something called “personal vision” from a film, 
and marketing this as the “essence” of its suc- 
cess, it was hoped to evade all the sordid and 
tedious details of power conflicts and financial 
interests that are an integral part of any major 
movie project. “Personal vision” made it un- 
necessary to pay much attention to such minor 


matters as: Who instigated the project, and for 
what motives? Who actually wrote the script, 
and how much of it survived? Who cast the film, 
and for what reasons? Who edited the final 
product, and under whose directives? All these 
could gratefully be swept aside, and attention 
concentrated on what was really of significance: 
the discovery of recurring themes, characters, 
and situations in film after film of one’s chosen 
hero. 

The contempt for fact displayed by auteurists 
at their peak sometimes achieved breathtaking 
proportions. Time and again they would confess 
ingenuously that they hadn’t the faintest idea 
whether Hawks or Ford or Fuller or Aldrich had 
really wanted to make a particular film, had con- 
tributed anything to the script or casting, or had 
even directed several of the key sequences. All 
this, they confided was of little importance when 
set against their own intuition that the film obvi- 
ously bore the director’s personal stamp from 
beginning to end. This habit of arguing from 
preconceptions has so thoroughly permeated 
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contemporary film criticism that a recent article 
on ‘‘Welles’s Use of Sound” can use the railway 
station scene in The Magnificent Ambersons as 
one of its key illustrations without mentioning— 
or even showing awareness of—the fact that this 
scene was not directed by Welles himself.’ 

After this kind of thing it is something of a 
relief to read Garson Kanin’s malicious com- 
ments on the Warner Brothers assembly line and 
to discover that Michael Curtiz (a recent candi- 
date for hagiography) “sometimes started shoot- 
ing a Script without reading it” and that “fre- 
quently a director at Warner’s wouldn’t even see 
his assembled stuff.”* To a hard-core auteurist, 
of course, this would merely provide further con- 
firmation of his belief that a director’s personal 
vision can somehow transcend otherwise insur- 
mountable obstacles, but the recent massive 
accumulation of evidence of this kind must 
surely give the rest of us pause. 

As books on cameramen and scriptwriters be- 
gin to pour off the presses, and interviews with 
them begin to fill the pages of the magazines,° 
it becomes evident that some radical rethinking 
will have to be done, and that most of the lazy 
and comfortable assumptions that have become 
habitual even to many who would indignantly 
deny that they were auteurists will have to be 
abandoned. It is no longer going to be enough 
to assume that the director’s contribution is 
automatically of major significance; equally, it 
will be necessary to avoid the dangers of replac- 
ing one culture hero by another and launching 
into “The Cameraman as Superstar” and solemn 
studies of the personal vision of Sol Polito or 
James Wong Howe. 

There are two directions that this reassess- 
ment might fruitfully take. One could be a 
thorough consideration of the cinema as a coop- 
erative art and of the ways in which it thereby 
differs from fiction, poetry, painting, and even 
music and drama. (The two last require collab- 
orators before they can fully exist and they can 
be performed badly or well, but King Lear is 
still a great play and Beethoven’s Ninth a great 
symphony despite all the inadequate or horren- 
dous incarnations they have achieved: one is 


dissatisfied with a particular interpretation and 
not with the original work itself. One has only 
one version of a film to judge, however, and it 
is that which becomes either bad or good.) ® 
And a second might be a serious attempt to ana- 
lyze the status of the director in Europe (and 
perhaps America in the silent period and the 
last five years) as opposed to the Hollywood of 
1927—1967—the heyday of the big studios and 
producers. 

It is ironic that, at the very moment when 
auteur Critics have begun to get over their obses- 
sion with themes and are making daring forays 
into the territory of visual style, the whole ques- 
tion of the responsibility for the way a film 
“looks” should be thrown into doubt by camera- 
men who tell us that X “knew nothing about 
lighting” or Y “left all the lighting to me.” But 
this in turn may produce unexpected benefits, 
for it forces critics, perhaps for the first time, 
to ask what it is that constitutes a “visual style.” 
To what extent is it the arrangement of the lights 
and the choice of lenses, filters, and gauzes 
(almost invariably the prerogative of the direc- 
tor of photography), and to what extent is it 
framing and composition, the use of a static or 
moving camera, the type of location and setting, 
the establishment of a particular color scheme, 
the choice of costumes and make-up, and the 
creation of a basic editing rhythm (all of which 
may be the responsibility of the director)? The 
complexities of this type of approach are evident 
when one considers that it is perfectly possible 
that in a given film the balance of light and 
shadow, the visual effect of the close-ups, and 
the movement of the camera may be totally the 
work of the director of photography; the pattern, 
order, and type of shot may have been laid down 
in the script; the costumes and sets may have 
been chosen by the studio; and the editor and 
producer may create the final shape of the film 
between them without even consulting the direc- 
tor. In these circumstances what sense does it 
make to talk confidently of so-and-so’s “visual 
style” and how can we ever be sure that we are 
attributing credit where it really belongs? Yet 
these are questions that have to be answered if 
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we are ever to go beyond the bland assumption 
that “everything” (or at least “everything that 
matters’) in a film can be credited to its director. 

It is also worthy of note that, once the young 
French critics who had inaugurated and pole- 
micized the auteur theory actually came to the 
stage of making films of their own, their enthu- 
siasm for their earlier ideas began rapidly to 
fade. Truffaut has recently been expressing 
much more interest in the nature of a film’s 
script than its direction, while Rohmer has aban- 
doned the whole process of film criticism com- 
pletely. It is possible that their own experience 
of the complexities of getting a film into produc- 
tion has led them to see how over-simplified 
their previous assumptions had been—at a time 
when, paradoxically, their own films have given 
the term “personal cinema” a coherent and justi- 
fiable meaning. The theory can then be seen as 
a kind of wish-fulfillment, a convincing of them- 
selves that it was possible for them to make 
films, their own films and on their own terms; 
once they had succeeded in doing this, the theory 
had served its purpose and could be left behind. 
The staunchest defenders of auteurism now are 
probably to be found in America, where it serves 
to bolster the self-respect and boost the egos of 
American directors, as well as providing a con- 
venient way of organizing a film course or get- 
ting a book into print. Its connections with the 
realities of film-making, however, remain as 
tenuous as they ever were. 

The flaw in the auteur theory is not so much 
its assumption that the director’s role is of pri- 
mary importance as its naive and often arrogant 
corollary that it is only the director who matters 
and that even the most minor work by auteur 
X is automatically more interesting than the best 
film of non-auteur Y. What good does it do 
Kazan’s reputation, for instance, to insist on 
including in a retrospective of his films the un- 
watchable Sea of Grass, a work that Kazan him- 
self has disowned as a purely commissioned 
piece, and that the program notes to the showing 
at the BFI glumly admitted is worthless? And 
why continue to inflict on Fritz Lang “credit” 
for Der Tiger von Eschnapur/Das Indische 


Grabmal and bewail the “slaughter” performed 
on them by English and American distributors, 
when Lang spent most of his time on the set 
lamenting the depths to which he had sunk in 
being obliged to make these films, and concerned 
himself chiefly with adjusting the folds of Valery 
Inkijinoff’s costume and saying that what he 
really wanted to do was to film Camus?? One 
of the auteurist’s main defenses is that his meth- 
ods allow him to rescue neglected films—but 
there are some films that probably deserve to 
remain neglected. 

By focussing attention so exclusively on a 
limited number of figures the auteurist also 
runs the opposite risk of overlooking eminently 
worthwhile films that cannot conveniently be 
slotted into any of his favorable categories. 
Films like Dark Victory and Now, Voyager are 
left in limbo because Edmund Goulding and 
Irving Rapper are not considered worthy of 
auteur status; yet both films are still thoroughly 
watchable and transcend magnificently the stu- 
pidity of their plots. It is not, however, through 
the “personal vision” or “personal style” of the 
director that the films achieve this, and it would 
be impossible to take five minutes at random 
from either Dark Victory or Now, Voyager and 
attribute them with any confidence to either 
Goulding or Rapper on the basis of visual style 
or thematic material alone. In most respects the 
two films are interchangeable: they are the prod- 
uct of a particular genre and a particular studio, 
and in theme, structure, moral tone, sets, cos- 
tumes, lighting, and camera style they meet the 
requirements laid down by these rather than ex- 
pressing anything deeply felt on the part of di- 
rector or cameraman. 

The films, however, are not totally anony- 
mous: they are studio products, put together by 
craftsmen who were also minor artists, but what 
gives them their lasting quality is the artistry of 
Bette Davis, who wielded much more power at 
Warner’s at that time than most directors (and 
even read her scripts right through before com- 
mitting herself to filming them). She is not in 
any sense the “author” or “creator” of these 
films, she did not write or photograph or direct 
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them, but in a very real sense they were con- 
ceived for and around her, and she probably 
had as decisive an effect on their shaping as any 
of her collaborators. They are her films, and 
when people go to see them today it is Bette 
Davis they go to see them for. 

The situation becomes more complex if we 
try to apply a similar approach to a film that is 
almost universally considered to “belong” to its 
director: Ninotchka. Certainly this film is full 
of Lubitsch “touches”: it displays the elegance, 
the wit, the cynicism, the total lack of respect 
for conventional mora! susceptibilities that we 
associate with his work (and which even pre- 
auteurist critics of the thirties had managed to 
isolate and identify). In moral tone and social 
milieu, in characters and situations, it forms part 
of a world that Lubitsch had been creating as 
recognizably his own for the previous 15 years. 
And yet, from today’s standpoint, the film be- 
longs as much to Garbo as it does to Lubitsch. 
It forms an integral stage of her own career—a 
career that displays a degree of continuity and 
artistic coherence comparable to that of most 
Hollywood directors. It was a film that Garbo 
wanted, and needed, to make at least as much 
as Lubitsch did: it gave her a chance to display 
a neglected facet of her talent and to show her 
potential as a comedienne. She had more say in 
the choice of technicians than Lubitsch and in- 
sisted, as usual, that William Daniels act as 
director of photography. The film was made 
by Garbo’s MGM rather than Lubitsch’s Para- 
mount, and though the differences between 
Paramount glamor (in terms of sets, costumes, 
and lighting)and MGM glamor may be slight, 
there is no doubt that thev exist. And although 
Lubitsch supervised and contributed to the 
script, it is certainly possible to see Billy Wilder 
and Charles Brackett’s writing as having as much 
connection with Wilder’s later One, Two, Three 
and Some Like it Hot as with Lubitsch’s earlier 
films. 

An understanding of the basic intersecting 
forces that went together to make up films like 
Ninotchka and Now, Voyager can only help to 
enrich our appreciation of the films, and is surely 


preferable to distorting Ninotchka by trying to 
see it as “all” Lubitsch, or neglecting Now, 
Voyager because there is no convenient category 
in which to slot Irving Rapper. Indeed we might 
begin to develop a degree of sophistication that 
allows us to enjoy a film for something more 
than the “personal vision” of its director—for 
its photography, its costumes, its music and even 
(like the humble and much-despised fans of 
Hollywood’s past) for its stars. 

There is no need, of course, to neglect or de- 
grade the director and it is worth remembering 
that many European and even American direc- 
tors had been identified (and written about) as 
artists with something personal to convey many 
decades before the auteur theory appeared. A 
partial list of these figures would include: Eisen- 
stein, Griffith, Hitchcock, Murnau, Pudovkin, 
Chaplin, Von Stroheim, Ford, Lubitsch, Capra, 
Mamoulian, and Preston Sturges. The auteur 
theory had the effect of shaking up and often 
reversing conventional evaluations, and its most 
lasting contribution has probably been the dis- 
covery and rehabilitation of the neglected figures 
of the formerly despised “action” genres, to- 
gether with the American films of Lang and 
Renoir; yet here too it should be pointed out 
that Manny Farber has been praising the “mas- 
culine” values of Walsh, Fuller, and Siegel for 
many years and for reasons that have little to 
do with auteurism. What we can usefully do 
now, is to start sorting out and re-examining 
some of the auteurist preconceptions that have 
become petrified into meaningless dogma. 

Granted that the cinema can be a “personal 
art,” how do we set about defining this? It is 
certainly possible to identify recurring themes, 
characters, and situations that reappear through- 
out the work of many directors, but to rely on 
these alone, as auteurists tend to do, is to court 
disaster. The continuity may be the result of 
working within a certain genre, or for a particu- 
lar studio, or in habitual collaboration with a 
favorite scriptwriter or actor, just as much as it 
may spring from a deeply felt need of the direc- 
tor’s temperament (and even here the recurrence 
of a particular theme may indicate a shallow or 
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obsessive vision rather than a fruitful one). To 
try to isolate a “personal style” based on visual 
qualities is even more dangerous: there are not 
more than a handful of American directors to 
whom one can safely attribute a distinctive visual 
(or aural, or editing) style that persists no mat- 
ter with whom they are collaborating or for 
whom they are making the film. My own list 
would include Griffith, Welles, Keaton, Chaplin, 
Von Sternberg (in the films with Dietrich) , Ford 
(in the Westerns at least), Nicholas Ray (for 
the consistently bizarre quality of his images), 
and Kubrick. 

Even if these difficulties have been overcome, 
and we have succeeded in agreeing on something 
—in theme, characters, visual composition, edit- 
ing, settings, use of music, or what have you— 
that sets one director apart from his fellows and 
can reliably be traced as persisting in at least a 
significant number of his films, there are other 
problems to be taken into account. Do we insist 
on pursuing this personal factor into the deepest 
recesses of the hack and commissioned work 
that the director may have been forced to churn 
out, or do we settle on some kind of dividing 
line that marks off work that is worth consider- 
ing from that which is not? How do we cope 
with actors, cameramen, composers, set design- 
ers, and scriptwriters who may also have evolved 
a “personal style” over a series of films (bearing 
in mind that here too we have diffculties in 
establishing degrees of freedom and of choice, 
many cameramen having confessed that they 
changed their lighting style according to the 
studio they worked for; while the precarious and 
often humiliating status of the writer in Holly- 
wood needs little further documentation)? 

All these questions lead ultimately back to the 
issue of control raised in the quotes from Huston 
and Schaffner. One can take the auteurist posi- 
tion that “personality” is some kind of mystic 
quality that exists in a vacuum, and can be ex- 
amined in total isolation from such mundane 
factors as whether the director had anything very 
much to do with initiating, writing, casting, 
photographing, scoring, designing, producing, or 
editing the film for which we are giving him 


sole credit. It is at least consistent with this 
standpoint that those few Hollywood figures of 
the thirties and forties who did manage to secure 
something of this kind of control, being able to 
choose, write or produce their own projects— 
men like Stevens, Wyler, Huston, Capra, Sturges, 
and Mamoulian—have been steadfastly belittled 
by auteurists and insulted for displaying no 
“personality.” Or one can try to work towards 
a viewpoint based on some kind of knowledge 
of who actually did what in a particular film, 
and why; and only then begin to apply criteria of 
artistic evaluation. As far as the status of the 
director as an artist is concerned, a useful start- 
ing point (though it would have to be used with 
modesty and flexibility) might be this quotation 
from Eisenstein: 
Unity makes any form of creative coop- 
eration possible—not only between a di- 
rector and an actor, but between a direc- 
tor and a composer and, particularly 
between a cameraman and a director. This 
applies primarily to the cinema, where all 
these problems acquire particular signifi- 
cance and acuteness. Cooperation exists 
in every collective where there is unity of 
style. 

When, then, is a “conflict” justified? 
When can the director behave like a 
“tyrant”? First, when a member of the 
collective does not fully perceive the im- 
portance of stylistic requirements. Useless 
to cry dictatorship; it is the director who 
is responsible for the organic unity of style 
of the film. That is his function, and in 
this sense he is a unifier.® 
It may very well be true, as Andrew Sarris 

has argued, that English-language critics and 
audiences have over-estimated the freedom of 
the European director and that he has often had 
to put up with restrictions at least as confining 
as those of his American counterpart. The fact 
remains, however, that Hollywood between the 
coming of sound and the end of the fifties had 
no exact equivalent anywhere else in the world. 
Films were shaped to suit the talents and the 
tastes of the producers and the stars, or to fit the 
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requirements of an established film genre, or to 
exploit a mood or a theme that was fashionable 
(or thought to be fashionable) at that time; they 
were rarely made because a director desperately 
wanted to make them. Once filming began, the 
director had to adapt himself to the whims of his 
producer, the accepted “look’’ and moral tone 
of his studio, the requirements of a script that, 
in most cases, someone else had written, the 
limitations imposed by the talents or the screen 
image of his actors, a tightly organized budget 
and production schedule, and the knowledge 
that, once he was finished, the film would be 
taken away and edited by someone else, often 
in accordance with imperatives that had nothing 
whatever to do with what he may have been 
trying to express. All this is familiar enough, 
but it bears repeating in the light of some of the 
more starry-eyed versions of the Hollywood di- 
rector that we have been given in the past few 
years. The European director encountered some 
or all of the same limitations, but rarely in so 
massive and uncompromising a form, and there 
has always been a greater opportunity in Europe 
for the director to inaugurate his own film and 
not merely do the best he can with material 
allotted to him. 

In the groupings which follow, therefore, I 
have placed together figures from the American, 
European, and Oriental film-making traditions, 
not on the basis of some elusive and idiosyn- 
cratically applied “personality,” but according 
to the degree of creative freedom they can rea- 
sonably be assumed to have enjoyed during the 
most important periods of their careers. A re- 
formulation of this kind might provide a valu- 
able antidote to the almost maniacal “Pantheon- 
building” that has dominated much of the dis- 
cussion of film during the last decade (in Cahiers 
du Cinéma and Movie as much as by Andrew 
Sarris). My aim is to restore some sense of 
practicality to an activity that has become in- 
creasingly divorced from reality, and my group- 
ings are not intended to imply value judgments 
as between one category and its fellow. The fact 
that one man had more creative freedom than 
another does not automatically make him a bet- 
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ter artist (and many film-makers have wasted or 
abused the freedom granted to them); but a 
knowledge of the degree and type of freedom 
enjoyed will allow us to replace fantasy by com- 
mon sense when talking about their work. 

The listings also make no pretense at being 
exhaustive and are intended simply to suggest 
the considerations that should be taken into 
account and to offer a few representative names 
of each type. 


CREATORS 


Those who, in all or most of their completed 
films, were able to do all or most of the follow- 
ing: write, choose, or collaborate closely on the 
script; have a decisive voice in the choice of 
actors and technicians; direct; produce, or work 
closely with a sympathetic producer; edit or 
supervise the editing of the version that was re- 
leased for public viewing. 

Strictly speaking, only Chaplin truly belongs 
in this category: he is the only figure in the his- 
tory of the cinema to have been able to make 
all his feature-length works exactly as he wanted 
to make them and to release them without inter- 
ference or alteration to the finished product. 

However, some others come close to this level: 

Eisenstein: if we leave aside films like Que 
Viva Mexico! and Bezhin Meadow, that were 
never completed, Eisenstein was given total ar- 
tistic freedom in the preparing and shooting of 
all his films. Only October was altered after 
completion, and even Ivan the Terrible, Part II 
was finally released exactly as he had made it. 

Griffith: from about 1914-1925 had complete 
artistic and usually financial control of his work, 
writing his own scripts and editing the films him- 
self. Any assessment of his work, however, 
Should take into account his collaboration with 
Billy Bitzer, Lillian Gish, and others, and should 
note the decline of his career after 1925. 

Keaton: enjoyed a freedom similar to that of 
Chaplin between 1920 and 1928. The Camera- 
man and Spite Marriage after that period are 
still recognizably, and beautifully, Keaton, de- 
spite the pressures that were to destroy his ca- 
reer soon afterwards. 
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Von Sternberg: seems to have possessed a 
good deal of freedom even before the collabora- 
tion with Dietrich. For her, he wrote, designed, 
and often photographed the films, and was left 
in peace by Paramount to do so, as long as box- 
office receipts held up. 

Lubitsch: was his own producer at Paramount 
for most of his career in sound films and was able 
to control scripts and casting to a very large 
extent. 

Capra: enjoyed almost total freedom at Co- 
lumbia during the thirties, his work being both 
financially and artistically profitable. 

Hitchcock: both in Britain in the thirties and 
in Hollywood after that obtained a position of 
respect and authority. Some of his early Holly- 
wood work is largely routine, but over his career 
as a whole he has generally made only the films 
he wanted to make, and on his own terms. He 
is far from being a one-man show, however, 
and his writers, cameramen (especially Robert 
Burks), composers (Bernard Herrmann), and 
actors (James Stewart, Grace Kelly, etc.) de- 
serve a good deal of credit for the success of his 
films. 

Bergman: since 1950 has exerted total control 
over all his films. But he works with collabora- 
tors of genius: Gunnar Fischer, Sven Nykvist, 
Max von Sydow, Eva Dahlbeck, Bibi Andersson, 
Liv Ullman, etc. 

Fellini: since The White Shiek has made films 
on his own terms, to the extent that his name is 
now routinely attached to their titles. 

Truffaut. all his films have been his own proj- 
jects, scripted or co-scripted by himself. Only 
The Mississipni Mermaid has suffered from ex- 
ternal interference, and there only in the version 
shown in North America. 

Kubrick: the most totally independent of ma- 
jor contemporary American film-makers. But he 
“voluntarily” cut 2001 and has just done the 
same on A Clockwork Orange. The scale of his 
projects requires a good deal of assistance on the 
level of special effects, but, on the other hand, 
script and photography are often handled by 
Kubrick himself, uncredited. 


MISFITS, REBELS, UNFORTUNATES, AND 
PROFESSIONALS 


Those who had this kind of control often 
enough for it to make sense to talk about some 
at least of their films as displaying artistic co- 
herence and continuity. At significant stages of 
their career, however, they did work that was 
purely routine and to which it is probably un- 
necessary to devote much attention (whereas 
with the first group almost every film is one 
which the director chose to make and all should 
therefore be taken into account when evaluating 
his achievement). Or, in some cases, several 
key films have been so mutilated before release 
that critics spend more time lamenting the “lost” 
film than studying what remains. 

Von Stroheim: the archetypal representative 
of this group. 

Welles: had complete control over Citizen 
Kane. But to what extent in The Magnificent 
Ambersons and Touch of Evil are we seeing the 
film that Welles intended us to see? 

Ford: the thorough professional, who makes 
three films he has little interest in, in order to 
make the fourth that he really cares about. Some 
25% of his work, then, was made with a large 
degree of creative freedom. But which is that 
25%? Ford, for one, won’t tell us, and his 
British admirers think that it was Seven Women. 

Buftuel: since Viridiana (1961) has obtained 
the freedom that he possessed only sporadically 
in Mexico in the fifties. 

Lang: the German films were made by a man 
with a pretty free hand (though he was heavily 
indebted to the scripts of Thea von Harbou). 
The American films were mostly assignments, 
though he did a good job on many of them. 

Renoir: a few beautiful, uniquely personal 
films, and many that suffered from the demands 
and compromises effected by studios. Madame 
Bovary, Toni, Elena et les Hommes and La 
Régle du Jeu (until its restoration in 1965) were 
among those that suffered from cuts by pro- 
ducers and distributors. Most of the films of the 
twenties and some in the thirties were done 
purely on commission. 

Losey: his career has been a running battle 
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with producers and distributors. Only the films 
with Pinter perhaps emerge as “pure.” 

Pudovkin: had something of the freedom of 
Eisenstein in the twenties and up to Deserter 
(1933). His work after that serves the Russian 
state more than himself. 

Kurosawa: The Seven Samurai and The Idiot 
were butchered by his studio. Others were only 
lightly masacred. A few have survived intact. 

Chabrol: a period of total self-indulgence in 
the late fifties and early sixties (originally fi- 
nanced from his own funds) was followed by 
the routine thrillers of the mid-sixties. The films 
since Les Biches have been very much a team 
effort, with Stéphane Audran, Michel Bouquet, 
Paul Gégauff, and Jean Rabier contributing per- 
haps as much as Chabrol himself. 

Mann: the Westerns of the fifties (and E/ Cid) 
form a coherent group of films on which Mann 
suffered little outside interference or pressure 
and worked with sympathetic producers and 
scriptwriters. 


SCENE-STEALERS AND HARMONIZERS 


This is not limited solely to directors and in- 
cludes any major collaborator on a film whose 
influence seems to have been decisive in creating 
its quality or lasting impact. It could be the star 
round whom the script was written and for 
whom the technicians were chosen; the script- 
writer whose work was so powerfully visualized 
that it needed little alteration in the filming; the 
director of photography who created images that 
transcended a banal script and poor acting; a 
creative or domineering producer in whose 
hands the director was little more than a puppet; 
or an erratic or routine director who rose to the 
challenge of particularly congenial material or 
circumstances. 

This category includes several figures men- 
tioned already as collaborators in the first cate- 
gory. It also overlaps with the second, to the 
extent that these people rarely had total artistic 
control over their films and that their influence 
is evident only in a proportion of the films on 
which they worked. There is value, however, in 
studying aspects of their careers as a whole and 


in trying to establish patterns of continuity. 

Among film stars, for example, Greta Garbo 
and Bette Davis were, at the peak of their ca- 
reers, almost invariably the factor around which 
discussion of a film would start. Director, cam- 
eraman, and supporting actors were chosen to 
suit them, and they possessed powers of veto or 
noncooperation which ensured that any debate 
was usually settled to their satisfaction. Each 
developed a consistent artistic personality on the 
screen, around which the script, sets, and light- 
ing were shaped: there is a fine line to be drawn 
between this and mere type-casting, of which 
Garbo was more nearly the victim than Davis. 
James Stewart might come into this category 
too, so many films of quality—from Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington, through Vertigo and The 
Man from Laramie to The Man Who Shot Lib- 
erty Valance—having centered round his varied 
personae as the slow-burning, passive, almost 
victimized spectator who finally rouses himself 
to action. 

Val Lewton is perhaps the classic example of 
a producer whose films display a homogeneity 
of theme and atmosphere, no matter who hap- 
pened to direct them. 

Boris Kaufman, Gregg Toland, and Raoul 
Coutard are cameramen whose work is recog- 
nizable no matter which director they are filming 
for. Normally they have worked with men of 
great distinction, but we will have to learn to 
talk of the visual style of Godard and Coutard, 
of Vigo and Kaufman, of Wyler and Toland. 

Scriptwriters would include Dudley Nichols 
(taking into account his collaboration with Ford 
in particular), Jacques Prévert (who imposes his 
own patterns on Renoir as well as on Carné) and 
Thea von Harbou and Carl Mayer, whose impact 
on German Expressionist film is all-pervasive. 

There are many directors who were identified 
with a particular kind of film and could be 
trusted to carry that through efficiently, but have 
displayed little noticeable talent outside their 
chosen area. Some of these would be: James 
Whale (horror films), Vittorio de Sica (neo- 
realism), Raoul Walsh (gangster and war), 
Michael Curtiz (melodrama and costume dra- 
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mas), Roger Corman (horror), and Budd Boet- 
ticher (Western). All these enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of freedom in making films of this 
type (partly because so many of them were low- 
budget) and all are quite heavily dependent on 
the quality of their collaborators.® 


It would be possible to continue, inventing 
other categories and drawing more and more 
refined and tenuous distinctions, but I prefer to 
stop here. I am concerned simply with suggest- 
ing that there are other ways of thinking about 
the personal factor in film-making that those 
propagated by auteurism and the common as- 
sumption that one must start with the director 
when trying to determine the quality or value of 
any particular film. In many cases, of course, 
the director is the decisive influence—in one or 
two or a group of films, or, more rarely, over his 
entire career—but this is far from being always, 
or even normally the case, at least as far as 
Hollywood is concerned; and too much injustice 
and distortion has been performed in recent film 
criticism for the sake of providing a neat and 
tidy solution to the extremely complex question 
of artistic freedom and creativity in the movies. 
Good and even great films have been produced 
in circumstances where directional control has 
been negligible, or where other contributors 
have played an equally significant role; a major 
concern of film criticism should now be to dis- 
cover how and why this should be so. 


NOTES 


1. New York Times (Sunday, December 10, 1972). 

2. Film Comment, Vol. 8, No. 3 (September- October 
1972), p. 36. 

3. Phyllis Goldfarb. “Orson Welles’s Use of Sound,” 
Take One, Vol. 3, No. 6 (1972), p. 11. 

4. Sight and Sound, Vol. 41, No. 3 (Summer 1972), 
p. 136. Kanin also claims that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, no Hollywood director of this period (the late 
thirties and early forties) had the right to final cut. 

5. Spreading, in an interesting reversal of the usual 
trend, West-East across the Atlantic: see Cinéma 72, 
No. 168 for one of the rare French articles on cinema- 
tographers. 

6. This is true even of a remake, which—unless it 
was originally taken from a stage play—is never exactly 
the same material merely performed in a different man- 
ner. Which also accounts for the fact that a script that 
was never made into a film—even one by Eisenstein— 
has a curiosity rather than an artistic value. 

7. “Souvenirs de Valery Inkijinoff (II),” Cinéma 72, 
No. 168, pp. 82-83. 

8. Notes of a Film Director (Dover, New York, 
1970), p. 113. 

9. I am not intending to slight these men by calling 
attention to their limitations. Bergman would probably 
make a mess of directing a Western. The point is that 
he has not tried—or been forced—to do so. 
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